A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“‘SEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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BARRY AND HER FATHER AT HEATH HOUSE. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—RICHARD CRICHTON’S CHOICE. 


Tae next day Mr. Christopher Lloyd and Barry 
tame down to the Heath House, and Mark com- 
municated the contents of the will at once to them, 
for Barry’s trial had been too long and heavy for 
him to suffer the burden of it to press upon her one 
hour longer than was necessary. Mr. Lloyd’s funeral 





was peremptory. He felt no grudge against him for 
having left his name out of his will, for as long as 
the property came into the family he was perfectly 
satisfied. 

Barry could not at first credit Mark’s assurance 
that so large a fortune was to be hers, and Mab 
went into hysterics upon hearing the amount of 
her inheritance; but both fell quickly into the 
pleasant sense of being rich beyond their expectations. 


was ordered with all the pompous outlay that suited | A thousand pounds had been bequeathed to Mark, on 
his brother’s taste ; for in that Mr. Christopher Lloyd | condition that he gave his whole time for twelve 
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months to the settling of the estate, and took up his 
abode in or near the Heath House. 

Mark did not wish for any delay in ‘the execution 
of his office. As soon as possible the will was proved 
in the court of probate, Mark as sole executor taking 
oath that it was “‘ the true and original last will and 
testament” of David Lloyd. There was no person 
to dispute or doubt it. David Lloyd had had no 
other relatives; and so far as lawyer, executor, and 
heirs knew, he had made no later will. As for 
Nanny, who inherited a legacy of twenty pounds’ a 
year under it, she never asked the date of the will, 
and no question as to whether it was the one she 
had herself witnessed ever entered her mind. 

There was no happiness more graceful or kindly 
than that with which Barry overflowed as the 
mistress of the Heath House. She went in and out 
of its quaint, wainscoted rooms, and along its 
intricate passages, with the active and springing step 
of a young proprietress. Mark had kept from her 
and her father he circumstances of Mr. Tioyd’s 
death, as far as it was ‘possible, and before 
days had passed, the buoyancy of her yyoung heart 
asserted itself. “When Mark was shut up with his 
work, and could not-see her, he eould yet hear her 
clear, joyous voice talking to her father or Nanny, or 
singing merrily in the garden, amid the singing of the 
birds in the spring sunshine. It was a soft, pleasant 
spring down in the country; the buds opening early, 
and, being neither nipped by frost nor matured by 
untimely heat, unfolded themselves with a tender 
and gracious lingering, as though they would delay 
as long as possible the darker green and ‘thicker 
tissues of summer growth. Mr. Christopher Lloyd 
was delighting in the springtide, with a «ertain 
childishness which was more touching tham:painful, 
and Barry became almost a playfellow to her father, 
going out long rambles with him in search <of yprim- 
roses and cowslips; while Mark took this «hare in 
Barry’s cares and enjoyments, and gave himself mp to 
the pleasures of the country after so many years of 
city life. ‘Gather the rosebuds while you may,” 
was Mark’s motto just then; for he knew:faill well 
that the roses would not bloom for him. 

Mab and the two boys were still at Lloyd Terrace, 
for the Heath House was in too dilapidated a state 
to afford accommedation ‘for more than those who 
already dwelt im it. The boys were discontented; 
but Mab had no»proclivities for country life, and she 
was as happy as she could be im providing herself 
with the most becoming and most costly mourning. 
Everything conspired to place her at the very summit 
of her wishes. She was free from the sisterly-criticisms 
of Barry—a family criticism which is not always 
indulgent, and but rarely withheld—and she could 
give all her airs and graces full swing. The house 
was once more gay with the congratulatory visits of 
former friends ; and Barry had bought back her harp 
at once, lest Mab should feel dull in the absence of 
her father and herself. But the crown of Mab’s 
happiness was the daily visit of Richard Crichton. A 
change had taken place in his fortunes as well as 
Mab’s ; for the death of an elder brother had made 
room for him in his father’s firm, and instead of 
being a hard-working doctor, he was now to become 
an opulent merchant—a change which had helped to 
bring him to a decision between the two daughters 
of Christopher Lloyd. The only point he wished to 
secure was that of strengthening his hold upon 
Barry, with whom he corresponded regularly, but 
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guardedly, in terms which might be construed into 
merely the warm interest of a brother. It would be 
a splendid thing for him, he argued, to have two 
such girls belonging ‘to ‘him, and devotedly attached 
to him. Hemust marry Mab, for she would be sure 
to take up with some fellow or another, and he 
should lose her; but if ‘Barry had once loved him, 
she would never love again; and he reflected with 
pleasure that she would possess a very fair income 
for a single woman. He built himself a castle, in 
which Mab was the thing of beauty which should be 
a joy for ever, and Barry the animating spirit, filling 
it with energy and life, both of them burning incense 
to him, and always ready to minister at his shrine. 
It was a very fair and sumptuous castle ; and Richard 
did not for an instant entertain a doubt of his 
worthiness to be lord of it. 

During the absence of Mr.‘Christopher Lloyd and 
Barry there weremnot wantmg many opportunities for 
Richard to-avow his leve:to Mab. To be sure it was 

enerally understood that Mab had some female 
friend or other staying with ‘her at_Lloyd Terrace ; but 
there occurred intervals between their visits, and Mab 
enjoyed these intervals the best, for the boys were 
seldom in the way, and she had Richard all to her- 
self. It was scarcely possible that under ‘these 
circumstances he could steer clear of making a decla- 
ration of this sentiments; and one evening he found, 
a little to ‘his own surprise and chagrin, that he had 
made a definite offer and been accepted. The moment 
that he ‘had:committed himself to Mab the worth of 
Barry grew a thundredfold in his eyes. What if he 
should ‘lose her in winning her sister? 

“Richard,” murmured Mab, veiling her blue eyes 
with their thineyelids and long lashes, ‘‘ do you know 
Zam<almost afraid that Barry is in love with you? 
And Tim:sure papa ‘thinks you come to see Barry, for 
che thas ‘said “so ‘to me more than once; and he'll be 
awfully angry, because she is his favourite. I'm 
afraid they will both -set ‘themselvés against it. But 
you won't: give me up, will you?” 

“< Never,” answered Richard. 

‘Et was ‘so foolish:of poor dear Barry,’’ continued 
Mab, “for anybody who was not blind could have 
seen which ofus you: admired most. But you mustnot 
despise her, or thimk herwery vain, and all that sort 
of thing. I think meally makes too much of 
cher, and‘so does Mark er, and that puts notions 


Gnto herthead. Dovyou ‘know, Richard dear, I think 


that perhaps'we had better not say anything about 
this till they are a little prepared forit. I’m of age, 
and I’ve the right to marry whom I like; though 
of course I shouldn’t choose to marry without 
papa’s consent—not for the world. But just for the 
present, perhaps, we might keep it a little secret 
between ourselves. You will like to share a secret 
with me, Richard ? ” 

She glanced up into his face, her own bright with 
the loveliness which gratified him, and he could only 
answer her as she wished. It mattered very little to 
him whether his engagement to her was acknowledged 


at once or in a few months’ time; while she, in her. 


poor girlish folly, thought it more romantic and 
delightful to keep it a secret, and have quiet inter- 
views and clandestine correspondence with a lover. 
Her mind, feeble and childish in this as in every- 
thing else, was pleased with exaggerating the 
opposition and indignation of her father and Barry, 
whenever the time came for an explanation. So she 
went on castle-building, as many foolish girls do, 
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little thinking of the sure trouble in store for such 


indulgence. She was recalled from her reveries by 
a question from Richard. 

“Did you say that Barry loves me?” he asked, 
his face flushing with some feeling akin to shame. 

“Oh, yes!” answered Mab. ‘She never says 
much; but she used to listen for your knock of an 
evening, and such a look would come over her! Poor 
Barry! She was very blind indeed. You must be 
very good to her, for my sake.” 

As he walked homewards, the idea of Barry still 
cherishing her love for him marred the happiness of 
Richard’s successful suit to Mab. His was a nature 
which could never choose firmly and definitely, but 
always looked back with craving and regret upon 
the thing rejected ; and now he felt that if he could 
not retain his hold upon Barry’s esteem and affection, 
all Mab’s superior grace and loveliness would soon 
become worthless in his eyes. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A GOLDEN SNARE FOR BARRY. 


Barry, as heiress of the Heath House, was heartily 
enjoying her new possession. The place was hers 
—the over-grown garden, and the decayed dwel- 
ling, and the crazy old furniture within it. It did 
not seem a very valuable inheritance; but after 
Mark had brought a builder to look over it, and 
examine its walls and timbers, it was pronounced to 
be in a very fair condition, only needing some con- 
siderable outlay for repairs. These were to be 
commenced early in June, but until then Mr. Chris- 
topher Lloyd and Barry resolved to stay in the old 
house as it was. Now and then Barry would speak 
laughingly of the hoards of gold commonly reported 
to be concealed in its walls and floors; and old 
Trevor never failed when he met with her, to impress 
upon her the necessity of instituting a strict and 
minute search. This idea dominated so strongly 
over the mole-catcher’s brain, that in time it could 
notfail to make some impression upon Barry’s, and 
by-and-by a vague disquietude crept over the full 
enjoyment of the first weeks. Her step about the 
house grew less buoyant, and here and there she 
would arrest herself, as Clough had often done, 
when a plank creaked under her foot, to stoop to see 
how and why it was loose. A morbid fancy takes 
deep root quickly ; and thorns were springing up to 
choke the good seed of gladness and release from 
sorrow which had been sown in Barry’s heart. 

“Mark,” she said, one day, coming into the great 
bare room where he sat at work, and speaking with 
some hesitation, ‘‘is everything in the house my 
own without reserve ?” 

“To be sure,” he answered. 

“And if we did find any money?” she replied, 
and paused there as if she scarcely liked to utter 
more of her thoughts. Mark looked up and read 
them in her grave and clouded face, and with a 
strange dread and anguish in his voice he said, 
“Barry !”” : 

“Oh, Mark!’ she cried, bursting into tears, ‘I 
hate myself, and if you knew all you would hate me. 

am growing to love money, I am indeed. I am 

ming covetous. Mark, save me from it!” 

“How long have you loved it?” asked Mark, 
tenderly. 

“Oh, not long!” sobbed Barry; “only since old 

evor has talked so much about my uncle’s hoards.” 

“Tt is no very deep-rooted affection then,” he 
answered, smiling. 
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‘‘Tt soon ‘would be,’ she answered, ‘‘and it is 
dreadful. I believe it is in the very atmosphere of 
the house. Or perhaps it is because we have been 
so poor. It seems to me as if it would kill me at 
once if I thought we should ever be so wretchedly 
poor again; and no money seems enough to secure 
us from it. Yet I know I am very wrong, and not 
like a Christian; and I shall grow into a miserable 
covetous old miser like my poor uncle, if you don’t 
help me, Mark.” 

‘How am I to help you?” he asked. 

‘Mark, I am going to confess my faults to you,” 
said Barry, seating herself in the low, broad window- 
sill, ‘‘ and if you think I am trying to hide anything 
from you or myself, please to ask me some sharp, sting- 
ing question. You see I’ve been brooding over these 
tales of Trevor’s till my head has been turned. Why, 
you will scarcely believe it—but I go about tapping 
at the panels of the wainscot when I think no one 
can see me. I do indeed.” 

Barry hung her head a little, and turned away her 
face from him in shame. 

‘‘T have seen you,” said Mark, with a deeper 
tenderness in his tone. 

‘‘Oh, Mark!” she cried, turning her face towards 
him again. 

‘« And if you had not first spoken to me,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I should have talked to you about it, my 
dear girl. But go on with what you have to say.” 

‘‘Tt is not very much,” said Barry; ‘only the last 
few days my mind has gone on making the treasures 
greater and greater, till I don’t know how many 
thousands of pounds it is just now. But what I am 
most ashamed of is that I begin to feel as if I should 
not like to share it with Mab and the boys, and I was 
wondering whether the terms of my uncle’s will would 
give me the right to keep it all. Isn’t it a great 
sin ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mark. 

‘So I made a plan,” she resumed, looking at him 
with tears in her eyes, ‘“‘and only you can help me. 
I will persuade my father to take us all to Barmouth 
for a while; and I want you to stay here, and make 
such a thorough good search before the repairs are 
begun that nothing shall escape you. If ittakes you 
some weeks, and if the wainscot and the flooring have 
to be taken up, you will do it for me, Mark?” 

‘To be sure I will,” he answered, heartily. 

‘¢ And when we come back,” she said, “‘ and you 
tell me there is nothing hidden anywhere in the 
old house, I shall be satisfied, and think no more 
about these stories.” 

‘‘ But suppose I should find great hoards, Barry ?” 
asked Mark. 

‘“Whatever you find,” she replied, earnestly, 
‘‘ whether it be little or much, my share shall go to 
the poor who are still out of work at home. Iam 
rich beyond what I ever thought of with eight thou- 
sand pounds and the Heath House, and I will take 
no more. Perhaps that will help to cure me of my 
love of money.” 

She left him hurriedly, and he saw her through 
the window run down the grassy walk to the seat 
under the sycamore, where her father was basking in 
the sunshine. He watched them for some minutes 
with a sick yearning of the heart towards her, which 
came whenever she gave him some glimpse of her 
inner nature. What a wise, watchful self-knowledge 
she possessed, and how promptly she entered into 
conflict with the subtle evils of her own heart! He 
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could scarcely persuade himself that any germ of 
covetousness could lodge in a soul like hers, but if 
it had, how quickly had her sensitive conscience 
taken alarm, and how resolutely had she bent herself 
to uproot it! Mark had passed more time than was 
quite good for him of late in studying Barry’s cha- 
racter ; and now feeling altogether unfit for work, he 
took up his hat, and strolled across the heath, think- 
ing of none but her, until he reached the fir-coppice. 

It was a grand old coppice, with fir-trees as full- 
grown and as long-lived as they are ever suffered to 
be. The tall slender shafts, furrowed and grooved 
by time and weather, rose upright to the support of 
the thick canopy of intertwining branches, which, 
however, was still dotted with little inlets for the 
sunlight of the blue sky that formed a higher roof 
beyond. The dark evergreen boughs were fringed 
with tassels of a pale bright verdure, which caught 
the light upon their needle-like points, and sprinkled 
it down amidst the dusky gloom of the trees. The 
brown earth beneath them grew dark and light in 
ever-shifting changes as the wind lifted or let fall 
the topmost branches; but the place was silent and 
deserted, as fir-coppices are wont to be, where there 
is no growth of underwood to become the lair of the 
wild denizens of the forest. Mark walked to and 
fro among the trees, and found nothing to distract 
him from his melancholy reverie. He felt himself 
very old to-day—many years older than that day, 
now eighteen months ago, when he had asked Barry, 
amidst the hush of these listening trees, to be his 
wife. All this time he had kept his love for her, 
never speaking of it, but striving his best to trans- 
form it into the constant and chivalrous friendship he 
had pledged himself to feel for her. It had been a 
very hard task, and was growing harder. They had 
lived together under the same roof, and he had seen 
her unfold her character before him with the candour 
and simplicity of a child in the presence of an elder 
brother. He had been a witness of her frank and 
joyous affection for Richard Crichton; but he was 
not satisfied with Richard. He was, on the contrary, 
utterly dissatisfied with him, and marvelled greatly 
how Barry could have given her heart away to a man 
so shallow and worldly. But the change in Barry’s 
circumstances would, no doubt, bring Richard to a 
positive declaration, and he must brace himself up to 
meet the impending trial. They wrote often to one 
another, he knew, for it was he who usually walked 
down to the post-office for the letters, and he could 
not help knowing Richard’s letters; or seeing Barry’s 
brightening face when he gave them to her. Richard 
would come down to the Heath House when it was 
repaired and beautified. Whatever he did to make 
Barry’s dwelling more fitting for her was done also 
for him. 

Mark was in a mood to torment himself. He 
began to think he had acted foolishly in giving up 
his post in the bank. He had done it hastily, in his 
desire to be near Barry, and to be useful to her in 
her new position; but now he argued that he might 
have done as well, or nearly as well, if he had left 
affairs more in the hands of Mr. Appleby, the lawyer, 
and retained his office. True, he was doing more 
quickly and more energetically than any one else the 
business of the estate; but how would it be about 
his own circumstances when all his duties of executor 
should be discharged, and the property of David 
Lloyd settled? He might take his own handsome 
legacy, perhaps, and emigrate to some colony where 
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it would be almost a fortune; but at home it would 
not be worth the position he had given up. He did 
not welcome these reflections, but they thrust them- 
selves upon him, and not all the play of the spring 
sunshine, nor the soft moan of the south wind in the 
tops of the pines, could win a moment’s heed from 
him. He returned to the Heath House a sadder and 
weaker man than he had set out from it. 

He found that Mr. Christopher Lloyd was already 
eager for the journey to Barmouth, and had fixed an 
early day for it. Mark felt that his‘ golden holiday, 
his brief halcyon season, was drawing swiftly to 
its end. Barry would never come back again to 
live with her father and him only in the bare, 
dreary old house, where her footstep and her voice 
awoke so many sounding echoes. When they bade 
him good-night he did not go to his room at once, 
but lingered thinking of the sweet cordiality of her 
tone, and the frank pressure of her hand when she 
had said ‘‘ Good-night.” A good night !—it was not 
likely to be a good night for him. He was agitated, 
apprehensive, unhappy. The world seemed full of 
cross purposes and disjointed plans, a mere ravel of 
chance and changes, through which one thread ran 
but a little way, and broke off short, having served 
no end but to increase the tangle. He was moving 
about restlessly, as he had paced in and out of the 
avenues of the fir-coppice, when the door opened softly, 
and a white and scared face appeared at the entrance. 

‘“‘Oh! it’s only you, Mr. Mark,” exclaimed Nanny. 
‘“‘ They do say the old mester’s sure to come back 0 
nights till his gold is found, and I didn’t know you 
was down-stairs still. I was scared, I can tell you, 
but I took heart enough to peep in. Mr. Trevor 
says the mester ’ll never rest in his grave as long as 
his bags of gold are hid about the house.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Nanny,” answered Mark; “it is a 
pack of idle tales. Your master was too shrewd a 
man to hide away his money uselessly.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know,” said Nanny, discreetly 
silent as to her own opinion; ‘it may be so, or it 
mayn’t be so. But I’m heart-sorry Mr. Christopher 
and Miss Barry talk of going. We’ve been as happy 
as the day, haven’t we? It’s been like the hymn, 
‘A little heaven below,’ hasn’t it?” 

‘*'Yes,”’ replied Mark, sadly. 

‘‘ Mr. Mark,” she said, boldly, for the conscious- 
ness of possessing an independent income had given 
her a pleasant sense of freedom, ‘“‘ why don’t you 
make it a little heaven of your own? If ever I see 
two blessed folks born and cut out for one another 
it’s you and Miss Barry. Do, now, Mr. Mark.” 

‘“No, no, Nanny,” he answered, smiling in spite 
of his sadness. ‘I’m too old for Miss Barry, and 
too late in the field as well. She is going to marry 
some one else.” 

‘“‘Well, I’m sorry,” she said, with a long sigh. 
“T’d set my heart upon-it, and living servant with 
you both till I’ve done with service. So you 
there’s no gold hid away in the house?” : 

‘“‘None whatever,” replied Mark, confident in his 
own judgment of the miser’s character. Yet whea 
Nanny was gone, and he had mounted to his chamber, 
his thoughts dwelt upon Nanny’s question, and upon 
Barry’s conversation with him in the afternoon. He 
had promised to make a foolish and futile search 
after what he believed did not exist ; a lengthy search 
also, for the house was full of nooks and crannies 
which might have attracted the fancy of a miser of 
the old school, but which, he felt morally certaim, 
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would not repay his labour. The image of the dead 
man came before him as Nanny’s few words had 
painted it, wandering restlessly about the old haunts 
to look after his bags of gold. This was his bed- 
chamber, and the most likely place to contain his 
uneasy ghost; and Mark, sleepless and unquiet still, 
looked round upon the painted walls and the few 
panels of oak wainscot over the high mantel-shelf. 
There hung, just below the ceiling, and im the angle 
where the centre beam entered the wall, a fine thread 
of the same colour as the brown oak, which might 
readily escape any eye which was not keenly on the 
search. It looked little more than a stray thread of 
cobweb, but Mark pulled at it sharply, and a small 
recess lay open before him, which contained a bag of 
coarse black linen, and a packet tied round with a 
piece of narrow ribbon, and sealed carefully with two 


seals. 





FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. 


BY HOWARD HOPLEY. 


/ 





NUBIAN WOMAN. 


: 
CHAPTER VII.—ON MARRIAGES, SLAVES, AND CHAMELEONS. 


Nexr morning we were rowing cheerily down the broad 
stream—white nestling villages, palms, tropic foliage 
festooned along the bank like rainbow tints over a 
fountain, creaking sakias, shadoofs—all sailing 
smoothly by as in a panorama. The crew bending 
to their oars were chanting some wild ditty about 
meeting their sweethearts (habeebe) in Benizooif, a 
chorus that haunts the Nile traveller’s brain, and 
comes to him in after days in dreams. Every now 
and then our little Reis, smoking placidly at the fore, 
Would start up, shake his robes, and stick a knife in 

€mast. Anxious to know what that performance 
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meant, we were told that we had just passed another 
ship on the stream, and this was a kind of apology, 
or absit omen, for outsailing a slower coach than our- 
selves. It is a superstitious act, a counter spell, I 
fancy, answering to turning your chair, or throwing 
salt over your shoulder. Haroun, our dragoman, in 
all the glory of his gorgeous attire, was leaning over 
the bulwarks, listlessly watching the ripples as they 
flashed and floated by. He turned his turbaned head 
lazily to me, and pointing with ringed finger to the 
white walls of a little city, sparkling gemlike across 
the water in a distant reach of green, said, 

“That town be Derr, sar, boat he stop there 
’*s morning—take sailor aboard.” 

I knew that one of our boatmen, Abdul, had been 
left at Derr on leave of absence till we came back, 
‘to kiss his babies,” as he said. Derr was his wife’s 
home. But I thought it strange that a man should 
only pay such flying visits, living, as I knew he did, 
the greatest part of the year at Cairo. So I spoke 
my mind to the caliph. ‘ Surely,” I said, ‘‘ Abdul 
should make his home at Derr—how could he bear 
such long exile—or why not take his wife down 
stream ?” 

‘““Why, sar, Abdul, he got fresh wife at Cairo, 
you see—live most with her. Perhaps he come up 
river two times a year, so he see him Derr wife twice, 
that vara good.” 

‘‘ You don’t mean to say the man keeps two wives!” 
I said, aghast. 

“Why not, sar?” replied the caliph, smiling 


| serenely at my innocence, ‘‘ him vara steady man, to 


only keep two. Most Nile sailor usual have more— 
one Benizooif, one Siout, one Assoan (marking 
them off on his fingers with a flourish). Him usual 
stop every place going up river, kiss baby born since 
last year. Wife she work, you know, boatman he 
work too—vara cheap, vara cheap! Three wive cheap 
as one. Then you see,” continued he seriously, 
arguing affably and dazzling me with his rings, for 
greater effect—‘‘ you see one wife live far away from 
other wife—one moon, two moon apart. She no be 
jealous, you know,” and here he condescended to 
smile. ‘‘One wife never see n’other, that good for 
boatman, because each wife kind to him as three.” 

‘‘Then you think that Abdul’s wife at Cairo is 
ignorant of her Nubian sister ?”’ 

‘No, sar, dessay she knows—women always do— 
besides thing here reg’lar—she say nothing. And 
then, you see, when child be old enough Abdul 
bring him down to Cairo, make doukey-boy of him, 
make big fortune, marry him to girl at Siout or 
Assoan.”’ 

I saw now why the Cairo donkey-boys, a distinct 
class, so outwardly different as to skin—light or 
dark, Nubian or Egyptian—were all alike save in 
colour and race. I could understand also the tales 
Said told me of his father’s desire that he should 
marry a Nubian. Doubtless, such would be a double 
inducement for him to become Nile servant—for it is 
a paying speculation to have plenty of children in 
these unartificial places—or perhaps rise to be dra- 
goman—the brightest earthly ambition to which his 
father’s mind could soar. 

However “‘reg’lar” such complex marriages may 
be in Egypt, they are very irregular in Nubia. The 
Nubian has but one wife; and indeed, marriages in 
Nubia approach more nearly to our ideal of what 
marriages should be than those common in the more 
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civilised East. The Nubian girl has some voice in 
the matter. So also, for the matter of that, has the 


boy. His fiancée is unveiled: he knows her and sees 
her, and can repent before the fatal day arrives; the 
like of which does not hold good in Egypt. Mar- 
riages in Egypt are for the most part made-up affairs. 
People employ professional match-makers, a kind 
of limited liability negotiators, who buy up wives, 
haggle themselves hoarse with the parents about the 
dowry, and then sell them again to those whose 
agents they are, or to the highest bidder. Thus 
a husband becomes possessed of a wife much as he 
would become possessed of any other article of 
household stuff; a sack of corn for instance, which, 
indeed, as to outward appearances, the girl very 
much resembles. What with veils and wraps, shin- 
tyans and tobs, the poor fellow can never see 
inside of the bundle of human goods that he has 
been marrying until he is irretrievably in for it. It 
must be a critical moment, I fancy, that, in which he 
first removes the envious veil from his blushing 
bride, who may be fourteen or forty, handsome or 
hideous, for aught that he has ever seen. 

In Cairo I have seen little brides in their bridal 
raiment walking under their marriage canopies, who 
could not, by the look of them, have passed eleven 
or twelve—mere children. One demure important 
little puss I remember to have seen, who, figuring 
as principal in a gorgeous ceremonial of this kind, 
had to be chidden, and the procession stopped in 
consequence of her unseemly behaviour. She had 
determined to have a bit of fun on her wedding day, 
and so she frolicked accordingly. Four men held an 
embroidered awning over her head. <A bevy of fair 
damsels, her bridesmaids, encompassed her, and hired 
women uttering cries of joy walked two and two in 
her rear; but this young bride burst through them 
all, and bounding off to the musicians in front, she 
beat a tattoo on the big drum, much to the astonish- 
ment of the drummer. Of course everybody was 
horrified. Such loose behaviour was simply shock- 
ing—a manifest crime. Poor little woman! what 
could a husband do to tame such a wilful and way- 
ward girl ? 

Indeed a most subdued and mortified carriage is 
imperative on these occasions. The bride has to 
walk very slowly and sedately through the festive 
streets—a short step, one foot just in advance of the 
other, a kind of shuffle, shuffle, in walking. She is 
supposed to have her ankles chained one to another— 
and frequently has, I believe—symbolical, I pre- 
sume, of the state of submission into which she has 
happily entered. How long this pleasing condition 
of obedience continues I don’t know. Said used to 
tell me funny tales of the vicissitudes and dis- 
appointments supervening on some of his brother 
donkey-boys’ marriages. It was not all cakes and 
ale, he said,—far from it. Those demure little 
maidens, so timid and shy, had a will of their own. 
They seemed very pussy and soft in outward look, 
but there were sharp claws underneath the sleek 
fur. ‘‘So-and-so,” he would tell me, ‘been crying 
*smorning—he vara bad, sar. He just married, you 
know, and wife” ete., ete. I knew what the boy 
meant, and wished him (Said) better luck when the 
fatal day came. ‘‘The eyes see clearer that have 
looked through tears.” Thus it may be hoped “ So- 
and-so”’ learnt his lesson aright, not to tempt for- 
tune by marrying a stranger again. I could recount 
several of these bitter histories, but the following, 
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from the journal of a well-known Nile traveller, will 
serve :— 

‘“‘A fellah, named Haroun, when he came of age 
to marry, not finding a suitable wife in his own 
village, travelled through the neighbouring districts 
until he met with a very poor couple, who had 
an only daughter. He made his propositions, was 
accepted, and after the necessary delays, found him- 
self possessed of a wife. A detail of his comie 
tribulations need not be given. Suffice it to say, 
that the bride, too young to have a witness within 
her of the propriety of her being handed over to the 
rough tenderness of a stranger, was as restive as a 
colt ignorant of the halter. During the first half 
of the honeymoon, Haroun’s face became so orna- 
mented with scratches that no friend could recognise 
him. He gravely applied for redress to the parents, 
who promised to scold and intercede. If-they did 
do it, it was without effect. The bridegroom returned 
to his native village with a new father and mother 
amd a wife whom it was as dangerous to approach as 
a hedgehog tied in a bag. Had he been alone with 
her, the matter might have been smoothed at the 
expense of a few tears; but in the midst of his 
remonstrances the old people would invariably rush 
to the rescue, and accuse the bewildered man of assas- 
sinating their daughter. Under these circumstances he 
applied to the cadi of the village, who is esteemed 
of good counsel. 

“<The matter is easy, O Haroun,’ said the cadi. 
‘ Pretend thou to give it up asa:bad job, and go out 
as if to work. The oldipeople will.soon grow weary 
of staying at home. Watch thy opportunity, and 
slip back, armed with a good stick, as soon as they 
are out. Let the stiek be at least two fingers in 
thickness, and when thou hast locked thyself in, fall 
to in the name of the: Prophet andi beat thy wife 
well—beat her till she shriek for merey;. beat her till 
thou drawest blood—Zing, Zong, Wallah, Billah !— 
and, by my beard, she will become as: amiable as a 
young buffalo that feedeth out of his master’s hand.’ 
The bridegroom did as was advised, and when the 
parents came back they found their daughter humble 
as a dove just fluttering: after capture, with one eye 
beaming with love and the other bound up with a 
rag. ‘In this way,’ said the narrator, ‘I was saved 
from the necessity of a divorce.’ ”’ 

Yes: the savage nations,, in contrast with Egypt 
and the more civilised Eastj,seem.to have the best of 
it in the matter of marriage: Match-making is less 
subject to arbitrary rule and prejudice. The parties 
most interested have some voice in the matter—some 
power of refusal. They are kindly permitted to mar 
their own happiness or make it, so far as mutual 
sympathy goes. The young fellow has to win his 
bride for himself, and he cannot blame his parents 
if the choice turns out bad. . ' 

In all these matters I have tried to show life as it 
is, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
Christianity has work before it in Egypt. 

We did not arrive at Derr that’ morning, as the 
caliph had prognosticated. We did not get there 
till the morrow. For a contrary wind sprang up, 
and your Nile sailors will not row against a wind. 
So they idled about the deck, smoked, chatted, 
began a song, and finally drove the boat ashore and 
began to track. I believe this fit of industry was @ 
mere sham to get on land for the purpose of purloin- 
ing a few handfuls of leeks and cucumbers to put m 
their porridge. 








I was about in the fields and watched ‘ 
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their nefarious pursuits. Abdallah and Selim were 
foraging inland, while the rest, singing their litany, 
dragged at the tow-rope among the flowering lupins 
and yellow corn along the shelving shore. Anything 
nice that your sailors can lay their hands upon goes 
into their porridge. All is meat for their pot. Not 
only do they borrow from your larder, but they rob 
their own countrymen and each other with an im- 


partiality quite edifying. It is a recognised weakness- 


eurious to observe. Our men «who were tracking, 
and who wanted firewood, were in the act of cun- 
ningly wrenching off the palm upright to a shadoof, 
or water lift, a moment neglected, when an enraged 
old woman sprang out from a hut and began to 
expostulate. They made off with the booty, how- 
ever, and flung it on deck. The old lady followed, 
screeching at them, and gesticulating like an in- 
furiated Bacchante. You would have thought her 
boiling with anger. Yet seeing they only made 
light of her grief, she shook her skinny arms, 
jingling with bracelets, at them, laughed heartily, 
and began a song. Moods of anger, sorrow, care, 
pass as readily off these Nubians as spray from the 
feathers of the water fowl. All passions sit lightly 
upon them—they understand not such a word as 
revenge. They have a keen appreciation of fun, 
though. A black muscular fellow, up in a palm- 
tree, who was gathering blossom and knocking away 
dead branches, 'and whose back glistened in the sun 
with a long undulating furrow of shadow down the 
spine, mocked at this old woman, and when she 
stopped to look up made grimaces at her, and 
laughed so heartily, that he nearly lost his hold and 
fell off. 

Possibly it may be the grinding despotism to 
which these people submit that forms their easy 
character. Still there are despotisms in Europe which 
only exasperate and do not quell—there the oppressed 
nurse secret hatred, anger, revenge. Unquestionably 
these Nubians are more contented and happier than 
such: for violent passions put all comfort to flight. 

There are two ways of looking at this thing— 
practically and philosophically. Practically perhaps 
it would be better and nobler to agitate for freedom, 
as Italy and Greece have done. But then your 
Eastern is not a practical man. He loves quiet; 
and so long as leeks and onions are forthcoming to 
his pot, he will sit and dream out the sunny hours 
as they pass without thought of change. All prac- 
tical questions go into the hollow of his pipe, which 
he is constantly smoking. This mood of dreamy 
submissiveness is always a puzzle to a Western. Of 
the two ways of thought, or moods of the Eastern 
and Western mind, take the following illustrations. 

It is said of an American tailor that on his first 
visit to Niagara, being carried away by the spirit of 
the scene, he cried out in wild admiration, ‘‘ What a 
stream to sponge a coat!” Here was an eminently 
practical view of the matter, coherent and intelligible, 
but essentially Western. Now for the opposite view. 
A desert Arab, taken from his desert to the shore 
of the great sea, and being asked what he thought 
of it, said, ‘‘I perceive there are more waves coming 
in than going out, and I cannot understand what it 
means.” Philosophical this, or metaphysical perhaps, 
but Eastern altogether. 

Practically, if these people had more spirit, they 
might ameliorate their condition: but then, philoso- 
phically, they seem happy and contented as they are. 
Still, alas! they are a downtrodden race. A European 
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(if he be minded so to disgrace himself) may walk 
rough-shod over their crops, and otherwise act the 
part of a spoiler, and not a soul will dare to remon- 
strate. They are taxed to the utmost of endurance, 
and tortured if the tax be not paid. 

The following conversation took place on board 
the dahabeeyah of a Nile traveller some twenty years 
since. 

A young Nazir, quite a dandy, sent up the river 
to farm the taxes, was descending, having on board 
with him as prisoner the sheik of a village called 
Medieh. Medieh had failed to pay its taxes, so the 
sheik was impounded. The Philistines fell upon 
him and carried him away. The boats of this 
Nazir and the traveller met on the spot we were 
now sailing over. So mutual courtesies and visits 
were exchanged: the Frenchman (it was a French- 
man’s boat) and the Turk, luxuriously settled on the 
sunny deck, pillowed on their respective divans, 
smoking and sipping coffee, thus began :— 

‘ Effendi,” said the traveller, ‘‘ what are you going 
to do with the sheik of Medieh ?” 

He began to laugh (he was much given to laugh- 
ing: he wore a moustache daintily curled, and a smile 
sat, well on his comely face). 

“‘T am going to take him to Derr, and hand him 
over to the governor,” said the Nazir. 

“What will the governor do with him ?” 

‘Firstly, he will give him four or five hundred 
lashes—he is not a cruel man, you know, and I am 
sure he will not take vigorous measures unless he is 
obliged—after that he will wait until the townsfolk 
of Medieh send the impost.” 

‘« And if the townsfolk do not send the impost ?” 

‘¢ Ah, then so much the worse for the sheik. They 
will bind him hand and foot to the great sycamore at 
Derr; have him guarded so that no one shall bring 
him food ; and there he will remain day and night, 
grinning and groaning, until either the villagers find 
the tax, or he dies of hunger.” 

‘* And if he dies ?” 

“Why then they will send and get the next most 
important man of the village, and treat him in the 
same manner.” 

‘And are you not afraid the townsfolk will 
revolt ?”” 

‘No danger of that,” replied the Nazir, with a 
pleasant smile curling on his lip, “all the fellahs are 
disarmed. The sight of an Arnaut soldier would put 
all Nubia to flight.” 

‘‘ But it seems to me,’ said the traveller, ‘that 
the four or five hundred lashes you hold in reserve 
for the sheik may be the cause of the poor man’s 
death.” 

‘‘No: that is not likely. There are different ways 
of administering them, you see. They will lay on 
the rod upon the thick of the thigh, and upon the 
soles of his feet. That will lame him. He will 
suffer for five or six months, perhaps; but it will 
not kill. When we want to kill the patient, we 
deliver two or three sharp blows across the loins: and 
that soon closes the operation. The man succumbs 
at once. It is very simple, you see, very simple.’ 

It was, indeed, marvellously simple! a child might 
have understood it; and this simple treatment has 
reduced Egypt and Nubia to what it is, the basest 
of the kingdoms. Alas! the same in kind, though 
rather ameliorated in degree, is administered to this 
moribund patient still. 

That morning we tracked past a cangia lying on 
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shore unmistakably carrying slaves. Our sailors 
of course were obliged to go on board to pass the 
tow-rope, and clear tackle to let our dahabeeyah go 
by. But the reis of the cangia, and a villainous- 
looking old merchant squatting on the bows, waxed 
very wroth, and shrieked defiance at the invasion. 
The sight of our European costumes quelled their 
hostility, however, for we paid them a visit, being 
anxious to see the interior of aslave-boat. We asked 
if they had any curiosities to part with: they said 
no. But perceiving us in an inquisitive mood, bent 
on prying into the secret nooks and corners of their 
ship, they brought out a few Darfour bracelets, a 
club or two, and some rough native arms of Senaar 
workmanship. The Professor asked for more, and 
walked boldly into the cabin on pretence of search. 
There he saw some half-dozen negresses and 
Abyssinians, half-naked, and bundled pell-mell on a 
divan in the corner. They laughed at him, showed 
their white teeth, and held out their hands for 
backsheesh. They looked happy enough, he said. 
Most of them were young, in the prime of life. Most 
of them showed, either on the back, or arm, or cheek 
a series of little furrows symmetrically arranged, 
where the flesh had been slashed with a knife in 
youth, and cicatrised—a supposed embellishment to 
their charms. 

There was a little girl from Darfour, about ten, 
with sad soft eyes, kohl blackened, who wore bunches 
of beads round her neck, and a very dandified rahah; 
or petticoat of leather fringe—loaded with shells, bits 
of coral, and other native ornaments. She burst out 
on deck with that buoyancy of childhood which 
nothing—not even life in a dingy London court—can 
quell, tinkling as she came, and clamoured at us 
for backsheesh. Smith threw her a common tinsel 
ring that he had, and she pounced upon it like a 
hawk on its prey. She slipped it on her finger, 
looked admiringly at it, showed her white teeth, and 
then held out her hand for more. 

Hard by a corpulent old negress was squatting 
and grinding corn between two flat stones. She 
was indeed a sight to behold: a bouncing personage 
made up of great collops of fat that swayed to and 
fro at every stroke of the stone! Perceiving that 
‘‘backsheesh” was going on, she hoisted herself up 
and confronted Smith with an imperious demand 
for something in the way of jewellery for herself. 
Poor Smith! he was quite taken aback at the un- 
wonted apparition. He hardly knew what to do. 
Presence of mind failing him, he ludicrously at- 
tempted to shuffle out of the difficulty by assuring 
her that no ring of his could possibly be got on to 
her finger. Vain man! to dream that a lady of such 
ample dimensions could be put off so easily. ‘Had 
she not a neck whereon a necklace might be bestowed, 
or wrists for bracelets, or ankles, or ears?” She 
pointed to them in turn: she was willing to accept 
anything in reason—to condescend to any trifle. 
Plump people are always good-humoured: some- 
how they overflow with kindliness as with fat: are 
as expansive in sympathy as in person. I believe 
this lady took compassion on our friend: for she 
finally compromised with him by agreeing to accept 
a piastre instead of a ring. 

In the confusion incident on our unwelcome visit, 
Selim the Sly had managed to purloin or purchase, 
I know not which, a bottle of arackee from the 
Philistines in the cangia. In the afternoon he be- 
came very merry in consequence. He had drunk the 
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greater part of it alone, piglike, selfishly hiding 


behind the mast. But in order to screen his morals, 
he gave a drop to Abdallah under promise of secrecy, 
and with him he left the tell-tale bottle. But the 
lynx eyes of old Hadji, in whose mind the former 
dissipation was still rankling, had been upon him. 
And while Selim was rollicking out a wild song, and 
insanely attempting to wind his zaboot round his 
head in lieu of a turban, the ancient mariner strode 
forward to the edge. of the quarter-deck, and thun- 
dered anathemas at him. He lectured him upon the 
accursed nature of drink in general: upon the Pro- 
phet’s plain-spoken decrees on the subject, quoting 
chapter and verse of the Koran with energy and 
emphasis of voice and gesture: and lastly upon his 
abominable duplicity in trying to shuffle off the blame 
upon Abdallah. Did not the Persian poet say, ‘“‘ He 
who sets snares in his neighbour’s path shall fall 
himself therein”? 

On the green lupin stalk, where it grows up the 
ledges of the bank, on the bean pod, and sometimes 
on the dappled sugar reed, you may, if you look 
narrowly, light upon a solitarychameleon. They are 
hermits, or rather pilgrims—a folk that walk isolated 
through life, and take it seemingly very much at 
their ease. We entrapped a fine fellow of this species 
near Derr, and kept him in our cabin, where he 
caught flies for us all day long, and went through a 
series of gymnastics for our amusement. He seemed 
very comfortable, got quite fat, made himself at home. 
We stretched a cord from corner to corner overhead, 
and chained him by the loins, monkey fashion, to a 
running ring, so that he could travel about at his 
pleasure. He was about as big as an attenuated rat, 
and concluded in a tail jauntily curled, of at least six 
inches long. This tail he could twist round the cord, 
to hang on by, and so almost dip down to our table 
to catch a fly. He sulked a little at first, and criti- 
cally watched us smoking on the divans. He mis- 
trusted us evidently, but at last settled it in his mind 
to give us the benefit of the doubt. Those quick 
eyes of his flashed restless upon us. They stood out 
each from his head like wonderful little towers of 
jewel-work, capped with a brilliant. He had the 
power of fixing you with ene, while his glance 
travelled all round the room with the other. He 
could so adjust them ‘as to look admiringly at his 
own tail without troubling himself to turn his head 
—a lazy fellow. He would sit watching our move- 
ments by the hour together—munching at us, as if 
he were chewing the cud—and making old-maidish 
faces, with a solemnity quite touching. He took 
most kindly to Smith, and would condescend even 
to sit on his shoulder and pick off any impertinent 
fly that might settle within reach. His little cork- 
screw eye would turn upon it, and all suddenly 
there would flash out of his mouth a long fiery 
tongue, which flickering a fatal instant ‘would 
bring back the unhappy fly on its tip, and then the 
munching would begin. His skin was mostly of a 
golden yellow, sparkling crystalline with countless 
bright spots. We tickled him sometimes, and made 
him turn green, but when he got very angry he 
became black, and would spit at you like an offended 
kitten. Poor Billy (Smith called him Billy) did not 
live to get home to England. He died on the high 
seas. ‘The salt water and chopping waves of the 
Channel were too much for him. One morning we 
found him lying a stiffened corpse at the bottom of 
his cage. 
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COUNTRY STROLLS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” “(MY STUDY CHAIR,” ETO. 
NO. IV.—CHRISTCHURCH MEADOWS TO NUNEHAM. 


‘Go back, my fancy, to the April days Nor any sky-rents, in the closest bowers 
When kindly Oxford owned me as ‘her son, Of Friendship’s weaving, had let in the wet 


When rain-strung trees gleamed yet through golden rays, Nor the full-bosomed dream of Fame had met 
When Life’s grave cares had hardly yet begun ; Mast-snapping squalls, that, sinking, —scarcely now 
When thoughts that now can hardly limp could run, Have spared a sluggish raft for men to row. 
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When wind-stripped, scantly-laden branches now, 


Go back to hours when Hope and Faith were new, 
Had then scarce lost a blossom from the bough. 


And thought to linger still on growth of carth: 
When leaf and bloom, in diamond-suit of dew, 

Expected the long life of dance and mirth, 

Nor ever augured limpness, drought, and dearth : 
When the heart’s bird-songs that are silenced now 
Low, tender preludes gave from every bough. 


Go back to hours when zephyrs were the storms, 
When the play-winter left the trees all clad, 

When gourds grew high with little thought of worms, 
When the Spring heart no dream of Autumn had, 
Or if, a golden time than Spring more glad. 

When stagnant beds, where ooze scarce trickles now, 


To hours where ‘twas but to enjoy the feast 
A pebble-pavement were, swift silver streams below. 


That other’s toil still placed upon the board ; 
Nor careful planning troubled in the least 
| Of pence and spirits how to eke the hoard ; 


To days when Love, a field of million flowers, 


Knew not the grave sweet marriage culture yet ; Nor apples needed to be peeled and cored ; 
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Wolf-hungry, ostrich-stomached ;—not, as now, 
Much troubled with dyspepsia, I trow. 


Go back to hours that each its music had, 

Yea, grief its tender sweetness, fondly nursed ; 
When eyes were bright for nought ; hearts idly glad ; 

When light poetic the dull world immersed ; 

Go back to bubble hours which soared and burst ; 
Go back—You cannot? Dies the moments’ glow ? 
Go back,—’tis time,— 


To staid prose writing now. Yes, and to Oxford 
days again in fancy, and to an Oxford walk into the 
country. 

I have again a brother at Oxford; he has returned 
for a three weeks’ residence in my favourite city. 
Again I direct to him, and fancy my letters wending 
their way through the familiar, memory-cherished 
streets; again letters come to me with post-mark, 
“« Ozford,” until the Divinity lectures shall have been 
attended by him, and he leaves the city, and no one 
of the old band shall any more turn up for any resi- 
dence in its guardianship. Once the merry blaze of 
our fair society roared and crackled with the fuel of 
the three years in its grasp. But they passed, and, 
as it consumed them, it sank lower and lower; and 
soon died quite down. Still, in my degree-term, 
some lingering sparks moved about among: the dark 
tinder ; but gradually they passed away, amd went 
out. Here and there one reappeared; one or two 
together ; a wandering cluster of three or fours. Now, 
after the crumpled dull heap had seemed, for a long 
time, quite dead and black, le! one solitary glow 
comes out of a fold, and wanders: slowly, lonelily;. 
sadly, one fancies, over the cold. blank surface of that: 
consumed past. Tracing-and retracing: ite steps, pass- 
ing across with zigzagy uneertain quest, as though it 
sought—vainly sought—the glittermg sparks, the 
eager flames, among the reoms and the streets. 
and river from which they all passed away, long-ago. 
I watch its vain, hopeless wandering; I see it pass- 
ing on, away, in the track of the many starry scintil- 
lations that dawned, and gleamed, and died out in 
groups, and one by one. 

‘Dull tinder,” I called that Past. But: I se termed 
it only as to fact, and not at all as to famey. Blowing. 
upon it with: ths breath of that waywand! attendant 
sprite of reason, presto! the sparks: come baels: im 


glittering troops; they gather; theyassemble into ax| 


glow—a flash, and the gemiall flame is there, crack- 
ling and curling over the unconsumed three years, 
above the undying Oxford past! 

So wander there alone, solitary gleam, unconscious 
brother, wander on, and traee eut the old scenes to 
me and to thee, and pass away from the classic 
ground, and come back to us again! It will not 
matter, neither to thee nor to me. In fact, none of 
us will any more inhabit the old place; in fact, our 
old rooms have repudiated us, and strangers fill our 
place in chapel and hall; but in fancy, we are all 
there still, within easy call of each other; in fancy, 
I tap at the well-known window that looks upon the 
street, with the dim mellow firelight glow within its 
blind; in fancy, it is pulled aside, and your face 
appears, and I hasten to come rotund, and sink into 
your easy-chair, and tell you how I have just turned 
out that ignorant fellow who dared to plead a right 
to those two familiar snug little rooms of which 
you wot—those rooms, never more, yet for ever, 
mine ! 

And so we wend our way on Sunday mornings to 
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the University Church, and floor and gallery are 
filled, for it is Mansel preaching the great Bamptons, 
Or we slip, for once, down some side-way to escape the 
rude remarks of proctors, and leave the chiming city 
behind, and strike out into the country, enjoying the 
contrast of some little country church—Cumnor, 
maybe, or Hinksey, or far Abingdon—and service 
different from that of St. Mary’s, with its one hymn 
and long bidding prayer, and sermon ;—and congrega- 
tion still more different from that gathering of scarlet- 
robed doctors, and dark masters and bachelors, and 
pied undergraduates. Or we take a breather up 
Headington Hill, with its high footpath and massy 
weeping willows, and little plantation at the top, in 
which we always pause to note the exceeding clear 
white of the lower stem of that young silver-birch, 
whose branches, upwards, ripen into gold ; we pause 
at that one big tree with the seats about it, and then 
swoop down past the big new house and grounds, with 
gaslamps posted here and there among the trees— 
Londoners ill at ease in the country :—again we 
vilify poor St. Clement’s Church, that boiled rabbit 
without the sauce; and so over Magdalen Bridge, 
always pausing for the grand grey tower; up Long- 
wall Street, and through the peaked gateway into the 
smooth-turfed quad, just in good time for hall dinner. 
Then the vast ‘‘commons”’ are laid, one after one 
before thee, and to my silent admiration, disappear 
before thy prowess ; then the cosy chat and the men 
dropping into thy warm-curtained room. Qh, old 
days—and are you for ever gone? 

Or the parks. They are not, however, of extent 
sufficient to justify lengthened remark in any review 
of past country strolls. Round them you may see 
the reading men flying; honour-men, or anxious 
passmen, with but a few weeks: between them and 
the schools.. They have set: the window open for the 
cool air to blow into their rooms, and they spin, just 
twenty minutes before dinner-time, for the hot air to 
blow out of the brain. The distance serves for a 
twenty-minutes’ freshener between the courses of 
their work,—and.is just better than nothing. They 
mostly go very fast; for close-sitting all day seems, as 
it were, to heat the bedy and braim to high pressure, 
that finds eseape, when they let them go, in the 
action, of! te logs. Rownd the parks you will also 
| $08 i ». Hetweem: chapel and breakfast, 
jeally pounding, fiaran“ geind.”’ Round and 
round they go, like marbles in a child’s game—but 
they remind me of the e which my title had 
set before the reader. Yet bear with me: the 
Oxford days always stir memory to enthusiasm within 
my breast. And indeed my preface has merely puffed 
my cheeks, which are full charged for a blow at the 
tinder even now. And see, ’tis done; and among 
the many meandering sparks which start obedient 
into life, behold myself marching down Catherine 
Street, past St. Mary’s Church, through Merton, into 
Christchurch meadows. 

Exciting walk, on certain evenings, when the 
“eights” races are on. Past those vast poplars, 
whose sinews stand out like those on a giant’s hand; 
past that long, dull wall, the lithe, strong young 
fellows stride. No, not “‘stride;” that is hardly the 
word, neither is ‘“‘lounge”’ the word: but something 
between the two; something easy, graceful, full of 
dormant power, divaus, not yet evépyea : not unbe- 
comingly self-conscious, yet still conscious of power,. 
of position, of side-long observation from stragglers 
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Wadham with the pale blue and white cross, Brase- 
nose with the orange-and-black ; who thrills not as 
the possible head of the river wend their way 
towards the scene of action? who exults not as those 
in possession of that envied place pass with easy 
measured tread? Will they hold their own? You 
think they must, as you survey their self-reliant 
calm, the careless swing of their walk, the slum- 
bering strength in their arms and chests: it seems 
treason to think of these kings being dethroned. 
Ah! shall it be, when the tug of contest comes, when 
the gun has eo for placing, and again the gun for 
the start, and the boats spring forward like a grey- 
hound let slip—shall it be, when the “gut” is 
passed, and the ‘“‘ willows” neared—shall it be that 
the keen ploughshare prow of the second boat shall 
near, shall overlap, shall, at the right moment, give 
the fatal swerve, and that fine frenzy of rowing 
suddenly stop in both boats? Shall the excited 
bubbles die away from the oars; shall the rest of the 
procession sweep by; and these, trying not to appear 
ungracefully exultant, and those struggling against 
a perceivable mortification, lie by the bank, joyfully, 
miserably inactive for this evening ; shall the victor’s 
garland be snatched from the brows that lately wore 
it, and bound on alien foreheads? Shall those kings 
to whom we did allegiance just now, as they leisurely 
paced by in calm security, shall these acquiesce in 
dethronement ? These grand Titans, must a new 
race of gods possess Olympus now? It seems sad: 
so. much so that I must own my feelings and 
sympathies to be and to have ever been fixed with 
the colour which rowed head of the river when first 
I saw the race. These were, indeed, dethroned the 
very first night, but they have ever reigned in my 
thought as the rightful monarchs; and scarlet Exeter, 
and pied Pembroke, and dark University have even 
seemed to me little else than usurpers. Dy kings 
wore the pale blue cap of Wadham, and Thorley, 
thrice University stroke, was their Bretwalda. And 
I always look, even now, after these years, with 
undiminished interest for their place on the river. 

But the college “eights” are not “on” at this 
time; and I am but passing twos and threes of 
walkers or boating-men, mostly straw-hatted and 
with the college colours. I shall not go over the 
nver yet, but take the turn quite round Christ- 
church meadows, leaving the lines of gay barges to 
the right, and keeping to the walk by the ditch, out 
of which bristle the bushes of the willows, yellow- 
brown now in April, and whimsically seeming to me 
as though they had been dipped in curry-gravy. 
Here the ditch or dyke passes into the Cherwell, and 
crossing it by a little bridge, I leave Isis with her 
boats behind, and find myself in the secluded, quiet 
walk, attended all the way by the ‘Freshman’s 
river,” and hearing the thud of punts, and the plash 
of the canoe-paddle; men gliding by in these like a 
flock of ducks, and heavily labouring on in those, or 
laying up under tlie bank in a lazy, basking enjoy- 
ment of the sunny warmth of this sweet April day. 

I come upon a hoary senate of ancient birch-trees 
eaning over the water; this is always one of the 
points where it has become an instinct to pause. 
Another, where there is an island, edged with flowers 
m summer, and the two dark arms of the stream 
embrace the narrow land. To this spot also a sad 
interest is attached in my mind, for here it was, in 
the deep dull water, that, in his first term, a fine 
young fellow, six feet high, went down, to rise no 
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more. A University man passing that way saw the 
upset, and dived time after time until exhausted, but 
the subtle essence of life had left that fine vigorous 
frame before the river let go its hold of him. I knew 
him well when he was a merry boy; it seemed so sad 
to think of all the care, and nurture, and delight in 
its result, and now, to think of all ended; the stately 
and beautiful growth snapped; and he lying un- 
timely (we call it) cut off, as Hezekiah lamented, 
‘‘ deprived of the residue of his years.” 


‘¢ Like some rich hyacinth, which by the scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener has been cut, 
Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed, 
And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 
On the mown, dying grass.” 


Yes, we call it sad when death comes to close a 
volume which we have but well begun and got in- 
terested in; and yet I often think in such cases, ‘‘ Ah, 
but what a dismal story it might have perhaps been ; 
and with what a tragic ending!” If he were true to 
his colours, under which he was at first enlisted, if he 
had kept his post thus far, and was looking out with 
a brave heart and a kindling glow at the gathering 
enemies that were darkening the horizon ; if he were 
—and of this I know nothing—but if he were such a 
brave young soldier of his Lord as I have fancied, 
why, then, perhaps, we are tempted to say, still more 
earnestly, ‘‘How very, very sad; when the war is 
deepening so, and soldiers, faithful soldiers, strong 
young soldiers—are so few and so wanted!” 

‘“‘T have written unto you, young men, because ye 
are strong, and the Word of God abideth in you, and 
ye have overcome the wicked one.” 

These are stirring words; but how seldom, alas! 
how seldom, applicable in the present day! If then, 
in this case (as in that of that other brave young 
oarsman at Cambridge in 1868), these were suitable 
—what then? Shall we faithlessly lament? Nay, 
who knows, like the King himself, when best to call 
his soldiers home ? 

And for himsélf, however (we might fancy) he 
would have chosen to stay and war for his Lord, yet 
since thus it was to be, shall we pity the blossom 
that, just opened, fresh and unblighted, was cut by 
the gardener Death for the Master’s palace? It 
might have been torn and stained, and have let petal 
after petal loose to the polluting earth; and, sullied 
and unlovely and rifled by world-winds and devil- 
heat, never have found a place in those halls of rest 
at all. How much danger they escape who die 
young! How much sorrow! 


‘* He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not, and torture not again ; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 


Thus bitterly, but not all untruly, writes one con- 
cerning a life whose stem snapped short when the 
first flowers only had opened. And how strange, 
methinks, to carry a fresh unblighted heart to Para- 
dise! A heart that had not yet at all found out the 
unreality of the mirage; not any evil mirage: I do 
not mean this—but that bright and lovely illusion 
which God himself permits to hide those bare sands 
across which life’s path lies, but which, if seen at 
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first in their blank and barren desolation, would 
surely cause that the heart would fail at the outset of 
the journey; where now it is entered upon with such 
elation and buoyancy of hope. There is manna for 
us as we go—but the mirage fades—the stately 
palaces recede, the cool lake changes still into burn- 
ing sand, the quiver and rustle of the tall crested 
palms die into spires of hot dust that the whirlwind 
had raised. There is manna for the way, and water 
from the Rock; but not that bright vision’s reality. 
Nothere, nornow. No, but it is not yet the baseless 
fabric of a dream; for it was but the reflection to the 
exiled heart of the true home prepared for it; and 
the golden city, and the cooling water, and the trees 
of shade and healing are all real; only not native to 
this land. ‘‘Here we have no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come.” 

So about the very young I can never feel all sad 
as I stand beside the open grave, and see the weeping 
parents. These are safe, I feel, and there is a sadder 
thing than death. And the like feeling tempers 
regret in the contemplation of the young champion 
called from the war just when we looked to see the 
enemy recoil from his keen eye and vigorous arm. 

But I have sat on this bench musing long enough. 
I quit it with this solution found of a problem 
which wearies many anxious parental hearts, as to 
the safety, both bodily and spiritual, of those trea- 
sures that they must trust into a world of dangers. 
Are they to shut them up at home, and, so far as may 
be, to keep them from drowning by never suffering 
them to venture on the waters? Nay, this may not 
be; nor were it desirable if it might be. Let them 
go forth—they must—upon the rivers and oceans of 
life’s trials ; but let them not go unprepared. In the 
early days of home-influence and home-training, be 
sure that they have been first taught to swim. Then 
even an upset need not be a drowning. 

Leaving, however, this sad, but too common asso- 
ciation linked to the waters of Oxford, I thread my 
way through the trees again. Here is a bend 
where the water broadens, and one tall elm leans 
forward, and casts its boughs over the stream. The 
gleam of a lady’s dress here and there approaching 
me on the path, and the bright scattering of boats 
on the river, pleasantly attract my heedful eye; but 
I pass on to where the Magdalen Bridge spans the 
stream in the distance, and I pause to look at grey old 
Merton, once so lovely from this view, but now shorn 
of its dark ivy scarf. And so down the Broad-walk, 
and alongside of the barges again. This time I hail 
a punt and pass over, and find myself on the towing- 
path, on one side of me the famed Isis, spangled with 
many and divers crafts; on the other flat meadows, 
not seldom laid under a wide sheet of water, but now 
dry and springy, and soon to be sprinkled with those 
prizes, the bending tulip-flower, with chequered 
pattern and angular petals, the fritillary, brown- 
purple or greenish white. In Magdalen Meadow 
they are found in their glory, but they dot these fields 
here and there. 

How gay a scene the river is: canoes, dingies, 
outriggers, and once and again, arrowy and grand, 
a gliding eight-oared cutter. Thesé stay for no one. 


I remember some friends of mine, a mongrel crew, 
contriving to get into the way of the Pembroke boat, 
whose swoop sent them all flying into the water. 
And the grim humour of the Pembroke Stroke— 
having paused to see that no catastrophe more serious 


than a good ducking had befallen the offenders— 


\ 
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then, ere rowing away, taking off his cap to them as 
they struggled to land, “hoping that they were not 
wet, and that another time they would remember to 
keep the right side of the river!” 

The treat, however, is—and here, I rejoice to see, 
we have come in for it—to see the University crew 
come down. See how beautiful the mechanical and 
precise bend and rise of the men, perfect surely 
already, you would say, and yet with much, very 
much yet to do, their coach would tell you, before 
they get the ‘‘form” which will delight the shouting 
crowds as they dart through Hammersmith Bridge. 
There, is a great charm about beautiful rowing. Why 
should sordid betting soil the innocent enjoyment of 
that famous race between the fine manly young 
fellows? Is there not keen interest and excitement 
enough in the strain and ardour of the contest? 
Surely a noble exercise; and if it is natural to wish 
that some rowing men were more of reading men 
also, I shall add to this wish its converse, viz., that 
reading men would for an hour or two in the day 
become also rowing men. The mind will work best 
in a good laboratory, and the powers and faculties of 
the body should, if only for this reason, have their 
share in the Oxford education and training. Once I 
met aman, now a Fellow of Exeter, who was able 
to describe himself as a double first, both on the 
river and in the schools in the same year. He had 
rowed in the head boat in both the Torpids and the 
Eights, and had taken a first-class both in classics 
and mathematics in Moderations. He had made 
rowing his recreation and his exercise, devoting, as a 
rule, so much time and no more to it every day. 

Iffley, with its four-square Norman tower, with the 
dark grave yew and the tall ancient cross in the 
churchyard; with the thatched cottages rimmed or 
eaved with moss, vivid green at this time of year; 
and brightened in the winter with masses of bright 
cadmium berries against the white walls, or out of 
the dark evergreen leaves which clothe the porches. 

Sandford; and I turn aside to see the Lasher, the 
fierce churning of the water. Here a monument 
again to one drowned in bathing—a strange place, 
methinks, to choose for such an amusement. But 
I suppose the explanation is, that danger attracts 
youth. 

Not many trees about this part: flat fields, and 
the companionable river : 
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‘¢The shock-head willows, two and two, 
By rivers gallopaded ;” 


—we are not unfrequently in the walk reminded of 
these lines. But when Nuneham comes in sight, 
then indeed we have a feast of wood, wood running 
quite down to the water’s edge; just one spire of 
ash-grey smoke from the little nestling cottage where 
the boats moor ; a pretty bridge—altogether a charm- 
ing and restful end to the walk. I leave the river 
and pass through the wood, and, as I emerge into 
the road—pleasant surprise—an old college friend 
rattles up in a dogeart. There is a place for me, and, 
as I have lingered long on the way, and the evening 
is falling, I am glad of the lift. 


‘* T know these slopes; who knows them if not I? 
But many a dingle on the loved hill-side 
With thorns once studded, old, white-blossomed trees, 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and, far descried, 
High towered the spikes of purple orchises, 
Hath since our day put by 
The coronals of that forgotten time. 
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Down each green bank has gone the pioughboy’s team, 
And only in the hidden brook-side gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime.” 


It is late: the sun has set; but we are already 
nearing Iffley again. 
‘* Eve lets down her veil, 
The white fog creeps from bush to bush about, 
The west unflushes, the high stars grow bright, 
And in the scattered farms the lights come’out.” 


But soon we are passing the red brick suburb. 
Here are the grave and dear towers of Oxford, and 
I am well disposed towards the cosy dinner and 
evening to which my friend has invited me at my 
old hostelry, the venerable Mitre. 





PEOPLE’S NAMES. 


Surnames were first introduced into this country by 
the Normans, and were adopted by the English 
nobility soon after the Conquest. Centuries passed, 
however, before the use of them became general. 
The surnames of the gentry can hardly be traced 
further back than the middle of the twelfth century, 
about which time, according to Camden, it began to 
be thought essential that persons of rank should bear 
some designation in addition to their baptismal 
names. Among the homelier classes this necessity 
was felt much later, and the process was much slower, 
and with them hereditary surnames were not per- 
manently adopted before the era of the Reformation ; 
indeed, in the more retired parts of the country, and 
notably among the wealthy families of Yorkshire, 
hereditary names were unknown as late as the seven- 
teenth century. 

The first form of the supra nomen, or added name, 
seems to have been surnames for son—among the 
Normans, Fitz, as Fits-Herbert, the son of Her- 
bert; among the Scotch, Mac, as Macdonald, the 
son of Donald. The Irish chose the grandson, for 
which the Irish equivalent is 0, as O'Neal, Neal’s 
grandson, O’Brien, Brien’s grandson. It was quite 
natural, as it was inevitable, that the example set by 
the lordly Normans, and their congeners Irish and 
Scotch, should find imitators. The Welsh followed 
suit (unless, indeed, as they pretend, they originated 
the practice), and carried out the principle still further, 
bearing in their surnames something like a complete 
table of descent—as, for instance, in the name 
Griffith-ap-Evan — ap-Morgan — ap-Fluellen — ap- 
Shenkin—ap-Shone (ap, signifying son), Griffith, son 
of Evan, son of Morgan, son of Fluellen, son of 
Jenkins, son of Jones. The Russians follow a like 
practice at the present day—as Petro Ivanovitz, Peter, 
son of John. Modern English names ending in son 
generally denote a middle or plebeian class; and such 
seems to have been the opinion of Beau Brummel, 
who having accepted an invitation to dine with a 
Mr. Jackson, while apologising to the hostess for 
coming late, called her Mrs. Thompson. When in- 
formed of his mistake, he coolly replied, ‘‘Oh, it’s all 
the same, you know—Jackson, Johnson, Thomson, 
Dickson, and that sort of thing!” 

At the introduction of Christianity among the 
northerns the Christian names were sometimes con- 
ferred in a rathersummary manner. Persons of note 
—leaders, captains, chiefs, and men or women of 
local celebrity or consideration, had each his own 
name given to him at baptism; but, on the other 
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hand, the rank-and-file soldiers and the common 
people were often baptised in squads or battalions, 
all the subjects of one baptismal ceremony taking the 
same name. Thus there would be, among the con- 
verts of a single day, one squad of Peters, another of 
Thomases, a third of Johns, and so on. This must 
have led to no small confusion, as the new converts 
would naturally pride themselves on their new names; 
and it must have tended to the more general adoption 
of surnames for the sake of distinction. Although 
the rich often derived their surnames from the pro= 
perty or estates they possessed—as Clifford, Pevensey, 
Hastings—or from some chivalric or heraldic insignia, 
or some renowned exploit—it is plain the mass of the 
people could not do so. A vast number of the first 
surnames common in Britain were, it is evident, 
taken from the trades or callings of those who bore 
them—a fact which explains the prevalence of such 
names at the present time as Smith, Baker, Car- 
penter, Carter, ete. At alater period, when surnames 
were becoming hereditary, these designations no 
longer described the callings of their owners. Other 
surnames were derived from some personal pecu- 
liarity, as Gaunt, Barebones, Longshanks, Crook- 
shanks ; and others again from some personal quality, 
as Swift, Strong, Bold, ete.—while not a few, it would 
appear, originated in character and habits, as Craven, 
Coward, Stalker, Slasher, Blower. 

But whatever may have been the origin of the 
numerous surnames to which a special significance 
can be attached, it is pretty clear that such quasi dis- 
tinctive appellations were all too few as the popula- 
tion went on increasing, and the fashion for hereditary 
names extended, and when in course of time others of 
an arbitrary character had to be adopted, to which no 
sort of significance could be attached, but which yet 
served perfectly well every purpose for which dis- 
tinctive names are required. Very many English 
names at the present day are of this latter class, 
having no imaginable reference to any property or 
peculiarity of the persons to whom for generations 
past they have appertained. Many of them are the 
names of colours, as Black, Brown, Green, etc. ; 
many are the names of plants, many more of animals, 
others of minerals, and others again are adjectives 
expressive of some quality by no means applicable to 
the owners of them, or even to human beings at all. 
There are a crowd of common names, moreover, which 
suggest no idea to the mind, apart from the idea of 
Mr. Cox, or Mr. Sims, or Mr. Sykes, or Mr. Any- 
body, whose special property they are. It is possible, 
however, to make a grand mistake in considering 
this subject too hastily, seeing that there are a good 
number of names common enough, and at first blush 
having no apparent significance, which are yet mere 
corruptions of old names full of meaning: such are 
Sandys, from Alexander; Clowes, from Clovis; 
Snooks, from Sevenoaks, and a multitude of others 
whose derivation. is more or less obvious. The cor-: 
ruption of names, from whatever causes, seems des- 
tined to go on, and many causes may be cited as 
tending in this direction—not the least being the pre- 
ference for brevity and a sarcastic kind of raciness 
which is a characteristic of the lower and industrial 
classes. Names which retain their integrity so long 
as those who bear them are well to do in the world, 
are very apt to become clipped, transformed, and 
even travestied, when their owners have got down 
in the world. We may quote some examples of 
names thus transformed; for instance, the honour-- 
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able name of Bethune, has degenerated to Beeton; De 
Vere, has become Weir; De Bellassize, has passed into 
Belshes ; D’ Aeth, is changed to Death; De Comyn, to 
Cumming. Old Wewsh names have to do duty as 
modern English ones ; thus Price comes from Ap-Rice, 
Prichard from Ap-Richard, Pugh from Ap-Hugh, 
Bowen from Ap- Owen. 

In the selection of Christian names there has been 
quite a revolution within the memory of middle-aged 
persons. A generation back the habit of English 
pant was to call their children by the names they 

ore themselves, or which were borne by relatives or 
sponsors, which were generally simple names familiar 
to every one, and mostly taken from the Old or New 
Testament worthies. At the present time that prac- 
tice seems to be rather the exception, the rising 
generation bearing a new class of patronymics con- 
sisting of the surnames of celebrated persons who 
have shone as authors, statesmen, philanthropists, 
patriots, or who in some other respects have been 
men of mark. We have not yet got to the length of 
bestowing half-a-dozen or more Christian names on 
a child, as is the fashion in Spain and other southern 
countries; nor do we much delight in classical ad- 
ditions to vulgar surnames, after the manner of the 
Southern States negroes and of the Yankees of the 
North. We should not think the homeliness of 
Blogg compensated by a conjunction with Mithri- 
dates, or that Grubb would be rendered illustrious 
if coupled with Sardanapalus; nor are we as yet 
charmed with the euphony of Hannibal Chollop 
or Apollonius Rhodius Weggs. 

Everybody familiar with the interior of working 
establishments must have noticed the almost universal 
practice in such places of using sobriquets or nick- 
names. In such resorts long names get wonderfully 
abbreviated; names hard to pronounce have others 
substituted for them; and any workman with any 
personal peculiarity will be dubbed with a new namo 
derived from it. The strangest liberties in nomen- 
clature are sometimes taken through ignorance. The 
books of a bankrupt beerhouse-keeper having to 
pass under examination, presented a series of entries 
utterly bewildering to the accountant. Not only 
were the names of the debtors variously transformed, 
but not a few of them were inventions—a kind of 
shorthand intelligible only to the writer. Accounts 
had to be made out against Stumpy, Dot-and-go, 
Jaws, Nosey, Dirty Mug, One-eyed Man, and a 
number of others characteristically designated, but 
whose real names were evidently unknown to the 
creditor. 

In some places where the population is limited the 
hereditary surnames will be very few, owing to the 
fact that a few families have gone on multiplying 
from generation to generation, and have admitted no 
strangers to their community—a state of things, 
however, which was more common a century back 
than it is now or is ever likely to be again. In 
Wales, for instance, small towns and villages were 
found in which, among a population of hundreds, the 
only families would be the Morgans, Williamses, 
and Evanses; while others boasted only of the 
names of Griffiths, Rice, and Jenkins. The same 
thing is recorded of Scotland at an earlier period, 
when, itis said, two or three names sufficed for a 
whole township of fisher-folk. A writer in ‘“ Black- 
wood” gives the following anecdote. In one of the 


Buchan fishing villages a stranger had occasion to 
call on a fisherman of the name of Alexander White. 
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Meeting a girl, he asked—‘‘Coud you tell me fa’r 
Sanny Fite lives?” 

‘Wilk Sanny Fite?” 

‘“Muckle Sanny Fite.” 

‘‘Filk Muckle Sanny Fite ?’ 

‘‘Muckle Lang Sanny Fite.” 

‘“‘Filk Muckle Lang Sanny Fite?” 

‘“Muckle lang-gleyed Sanny Fite,” shouted the 
stranger. 

“Oh! it’s Goup-the-lift ye’re seekin’,” cried the 
girl, ‘‘and fat for no dinna ye speer for the man by 
his richt name at ance ?”’ 

But even at the present day, though surnames are 
various and abundant, it does not follow that they 
will be in use among the owners of them. The fact 
seems to be that in some places they are so little used 
as to be at times forgotten by those to whom they 
belong. It is said that in Staffordshire, in our own 
times, clergymen have been known to send home a 
wedding party in despair after a vain attempt to get 
from bride or bridegroom-a sound by way of a name. 
In the colliery districts every man has a nickname by 
which he is known, and to which he readily 
responds, while it may be that no one knows his real 
name. A story is related of a lawyer’s clerk who 
had to serve process on a collier, and whose real 
name was duly entered in the document. After a 
good deal of inquiry, being unable to find the man, 
the clerk was about to abandon the search, when a 
young lass, compassionating his anxiety, offered to 
assist him. ‘Oy say, Bullyed,” she called to the 
first person they met, ‘‘does thee know a mon neamed 
Adam Green?” The bull-head was shaken in token 
of ignorance. They then came to another man. 
‘““Loy-a-bed, does thee?”  Lie-a-bed could not 
answer either. Stumpy (a man with a wooden leg), 
Cowskin, ‘Spindleshanks, Cockeye, and Pigtail were 
successively consulted, but to no purpose. At length, 
however, having had conversation with several 
friends, the damsel’s eyes suddenly brightened, and 
slapping one of her neighbours on the shoulder, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Hoot! whoy he means moy feyther!” 
Then turning to the astonished clerk, she cried, ‘You 
shouldn axed for Ode Blackbird!” 

The question has been often mooted, Has a man 
the right to abandon his family and hereditary name, 
and take another? though that question, it is plain, 
does not much trouble the labouring classes. ere 
may be sufficient reason why a man should wish to 
change his name—not the least of which is the fact 
that some names still in use have a repulsive 
or offensive significance—so that words are con- 
stantly pronounced as surnames which otherwise 
would never be suffered to pass the lips. The law 
does not give its sanction to a change of name unless 
the applicant can show that such change is necessary 
to his inheriting property, or can prove that he is 
descended from a family of the name-he wishes to 
assume. On the other hand, any man may change 
his name, if he likes, without troubling the law at 
all—the law having no power to prevent it; still, if 
a man who has changed his name has to take action 

in a suit at law he might perhaps find it necessary 
to resume his discarded designation. 
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How little I knew what was coming! Iremembered 
when our boy Phil was just beside himself with 
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delight at the thought of going to the fair, and how 
he came back crying because he had had his new 
shilling stolen, and had lost his best cap, and got 
knocked down in a crowd—yes, I remembered all 
this, and how the mistress and the girls laughed at 
him, and asked him if he wanted to go to the fair 
again the next day; but this didn’t do me the good 
it should have done. I was not at that time a re- 
flecting fowl, but giddy and thoughtless; and when 
I heard the mistress say to Phil, ‘‘ Catch the speckled 
hen, and have her ready for me to take to market in 
the morning,” I was almost too proud to walk. 

There were many fine hens among us, many smart 
pullets, but they were passed by for me—-no wonder 
I was proud. If I had known that I was chosen 
because I was considered too old to be any longer 
profitable in the egg way, I should have gone a peg 
lower in my own estimation. The other hens, indeed, 
made game of me when I began to chuckle and strut 
about, but I took this for envy. 

I was the first to leave the roost in the rhorning, 
and Phil had no trouble to catch me: willingly would 
I have walked to the market that I might see and be 
seen. I was rather fluttered at seeing a string in his 
hand, and got dreadfully frightened, when he grasped 
my poor legs together and tied them tight with it, so 
that I could not move. In vain did I expostulate in 
the most piteous tones: he took no notice of me, but 
threw me into the cart with perfect indifference. 
Finding it useless to lament, and being mortified by 
the ridicule of my old companions, who flew on to the 
fold wall or over the gate to watch my departure, 
and were highly diverted with the stop put to my 
triumph, I quieted myself, hoping that my igno- 
minious captivity would end with my journey to the 
market town. 

My legs were sore and stiff, and I could hardly see 
for faintness when we got to the market-place; but 
the prospect of deliverance raised my spirits, and 
while the mistress was getting out, I looked as well 
as I could through the bars of the cart to see what 
was going on. Oh! how shall I describe my con- 
sternation, when 1 saw lying on tne pavement close 
by the market baskets, poultry of all sorts tied by the 
legs 8 me—was J to lie on the pavement in that 
state ? 

Yes, I was; oh, had I known, Phil should have 
had more trouble in catching me—he should never 
have caught me! I would have hid in the roost- 
house till the cart was safe off, that I would! 

But on the pavement I lay—sick at heart—miser- 
able beyond description. How I hated and despised 
my mistress, after filling her basket with fine eggs 
and bringing up brood after brood for her gain, to 
be served thus! ‘Yet she was never thought to be 
cruel: she fed us well, she was good to the whole 
yard, minded that the pigs were well kept and clean, 
and often gave Phil a knock on the head when he 
used bad words to the horses, or overdrove the cows 
when they were fetched in for milking. No, she was 
no worse than other people, it was plain, for there 
were several of the best characters for kindness stand- 
ing there with their baskets, and miserable victims 
like myself lying at their feet. The only way to 
account for such conduct was to suppose she and her 
companions did not know fowls could feel. If I could 
have tied them by the legs and put them in our places, 
they might have been wiser ; and if I could have done 
it—wouldn’t I ?—that’s all! 

How I lived through that day has been a wonder 
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to me ever since. It was thelongest, most sorrowful 
one I ever spent. Ilooked so forlorn and mortified 
when I got back to the yard. Although the old cock 
crowed insultingly, and the rest of them clucked and 
cackled as I staggered among them, hardly able to 
stand on my poor bruised and benumbed legs, yet 
when they saw what I had suffered, and how melan- 
choly I looked, they were softened towards me, and 


_began gravely to consider whether they might not 


one day be treated in the same way. As for me, I 
got to roost as soon as I could, and never came out, 
except to get some corn, for a day or two. 

But a buoyant spirit was strong inme. I forgot 
my troubles as my legs got right, and began to amuse 
my companions with the things I had noticed in the 
market. Diverting as some of these were, I had no 
desire to become better acquainted with them, and 
when Phil came with his string the next week to tie 
me up for a second visit, I thought I should have 
died on the spot. But I didn’t, strange*to say. I 
didn’t struggle, but lay quite quiet, so that he left the 
string much looser, and I had nothing to suffer but 
the inconvenience of not being able to walk about 
and use my legs. 

Seeing what was before me was inevitable, I made 
up my mind to submit to it patiently, and when I 
was laid on the pavement, having found some conso- 
lation in the entertainment I had given to the yard 
by my. former brief relations, I determined to make 
a good use of my time, and while away the tedious 
hours in taking notes of thingsabout me. I did this 
—not only on that day, but on many successive weeks, 
for my mistress persevered in taking me, in hopes of 
making a good sale, till the whole market got quite 
intimate with me; and one regular customer asked 
her how much longer she meant to bring that “‘ tough 
old piece”? (meaning me) ‘to trick some innocent 
body into breaking their double teeth?” Then she 
gave it up, and put me on short allowance, and pro- 
mised the maids they should have me for supper the 
next harvest home if I didn’t continue to work well at 
sitting. 

So my public life ended, but not its results. I 
became an enlightened, thoughtful bird, discreet and 
philosophical, and have gone for an oracle and autho- 
rity in the yard on most things ever since. Even the 
old cock treats me with respect, never drives me from 
the barley, nor rebukes the hens for clustering round 
me to hear my stories instead of listening to his 
crowing. Indeed, he has gone so far as to stop in the 
middle of a crow to come and join the crowd when 
he saw them assembling. 

They were always delighted with the following 
story, which I have had to tell many times, and shall 
have to tell again if I so behave myself as to escape 
the harvest-home supper. There was a woman with 
a basket of butter standing next to the place where 
my mistress stood. She was very talkative, and 
praised her butter so much that I was surprised it 
wasn’t sold directly. I was enlightened by the 
remarks of my mistress and a neighbour who stood 
by her. 

‘‘Nancy’s butter doesn’t go off,’”’ said my mistress. 

‘¢ She hav’n’t worked in the lard well this time,” 
said the neighbour. 

“‘T wish it may be nothing worse than lard,” said 
my mistress. ‘‘I can smell it here.” 

Just then came up a gentleman with a grave face, 
and a black walking-stick. He went to Nancy’s 
basket, and asked how she sold her butter. 
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Nancy told him, putting on twopence a pound more 
than I had just Sclhes heard her ask a plain-dressed 
woman. 

He looked at the butter, and inquired what dairy 
it came from. She said it was her own: she had a 
little land, and milked two cows. 

‘* What! all this butter from two cows ?”’ said the 
gentleman, in apparent surprise. ‘‘They must be 
very fine milkers to fill such a basket as this at this 
time of year.” 

Nancy said all manner of things in praise of her 
land and her cows, and the gentleman tasted the 
butter. 

‘What do you colour it with?” he asked. 

‘Carrot, mostly, sir,” said Nancy, who didn’t like 
the face he made after the taste. 

‘“‘ Carrot!” he said, ‘‘ carrot!’ and he twirled his 
stick; ‘‘I never met with carrots of this flavour, 
nor butter neither—not butter made of good cows’ 
cream, you know.” 

Nancy got very red at this, and said she didn’t 
want any one to buy that didn’t like her butter. 
She hoped she could have a character that would get 
her customers. 

“‘'Who will give you a character?” asked the 
gentleman. 

‘No more nor no less than the reverend the vicar 
of the parish,” said Nancy. 

‘* Who is he?” asked the gentleman. i‘ 

Nancy gave the name, which I forget, but the 
gentleman said, ‘‘I know him well, and if I told 
him that I had found you selling bad butter at two- 
pence beyond the market price (for which you just 
now offered it to my housekeeper), he would serve 
you by the rule of that sultan, who, when he saw a 
tradesman nailed by the ear to a post for using short 
weights, finding out that it was his own baker, sént 
for another post, and without ceremony had the other 
ear nailed to it.” 

Nancy didn’t quite understand him, and indeed, 
till I had told the story several times, I didn’t quite 
understand it myself; but the gentleman made it 
quite plain to all, that as long as she was dishonest, 
she had no right to use the vicar’s name. 

‘ I think he was a vicar himself, for he put his black 
stick very gently by my head, and asked my mistress 
if she did not think it was a needless piece of cruelty 
to treat poultry so. 

‘*Oh, it doesn’t hurt ’em, sir,” she answered, with 
the greatest assurance. 

“‘T think you’d tell another tale if you were in 
their place,” said he. 

By this friendly word for the helpless, and the 
lecture he gave to Nancy, and his black stick and 
grave face, I felt swre he was a vicar. After he was 
gone on, my mistress said, ‘‘ What would he say if 
he knew that Mrs. Hard plucked her geese alive? 
I never do that /” 

The neighbour didn’t answer, by which I suspected 
that she did, especially as she said it was “easy for 
folks not in business to find fault with them that 
was. 

Nancy chimed in here, and said she never had a 
liking for your over-good people—everybody knew 
that what with rent to make up, and stock to feed, 
and a bit to eat, and a garment to put on, there was 
no being too particular; but my mistress didn’t 
encourage her, for she was ashamed of a dishonest 
companion, though, for my part, I thought a cruel 
one that would pluck geese alive, or even leave me 
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lying at her feet in my wretched plight, was not a, 
pin better. 

But how I diverted them—the hens, I mean—ywith, 
what she said about me. 

‘How do you sell?”’ asked a cook, that came for- 
poultry for dinner. 

“‘Can’t let her go under two shillings,” said my 
mistress; ‘‘ she’s cost that in keep, and she’s as fat 
as butter—feel her.” 

The cook stooped, and pinched and pulled me. 
about a long time, and looked at my gills, and said, 
“‘T think it’s time she had her fortune ; she’s twenty. 
one if she’s a day.” 

My mistress joined in the laugh that was raised. 
I suppose she thought it the best way to hide her 
vexation. 

“What's your fowl, missus?” said another, pre- 
sently. 

‘ Half-a-crown,” she cried, for she thought this 
customer didn’t look like a judge. 

‘« Ts she a good layer?” asked the customer. 

‘« First-rate,” said my mistress—meaning, I sup- 
pose, that I had been. 

‘« And sits well?” said the customer. 

‘Oh, the best in the world,” she answered. 

“T suppose she isn’t fat and fit for the spit if I 
should want to kill her in a day or two?” said the 
customer. 

‘‘She’s as tender if you spitted her to-day as she 
would be if you kept her a month,” said my mistress, 
telling a truth that went two ways, and feeling the 
half-crown already in her hand. - 

‘‘ Ah! well—” said the customer, ‘‘ don’t want one 
to-day.” 

My mistress gave me a little kick to be revenged 
of the disappointment ; but I had escaped spitting, 
so I didn’t mind that. 

But neither my mistress’s puffing me off, nor even 
Nancy’s cheating about the butter, came up to the 
roguery of a woman that was standing by with eggs. 

‘‘T want some new-laid,” said an old lady. “I’m 
very particular, and can’t eat any but new-laid.” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am, to be sure,” said the woman, who 
had just bought her basket full of Irish eggs, “I 
don’t wonder ; it’s so much better to have ’em fresh. 
But they’re dear, ma’am—only seven for a shilling.” 

“Oh!” cried the lady, ‘‘1 would rather pay that 
than have old ones. Let me have two shillings’ 
worth.” 

‘‘To be sure, ma’am,” said the woman, counting 
out the fourteen Irish eggs, and pocketing the money 
with the boldest face imaginable. 

If I were to tell half the things I saw and heard— 
how butter-women put a piece of good butter on the 
top of a bad pat; how fowls are floured, and their 
spurs cut off and plumped up, to make them look 
young and fine; how cheese is passed off by means 
of a false taster; how apples are thrown back into 
the basket by a dexterous twitch as they are being 
counted out, etc., etc.—I should harrow up the feel- 
ings of the reader, and send him to market with the 
eye of a police detective. Butall this is only a proof 
that the more we are in the world the more wicked- 
ness we see in it; and that I and the old cock and 
my sister hens are happy in the peaceful retirement 
of our yard, where I hope to end my days without 
the melancholy fate of a harvest supper, by the 
diligent discharge of the only work to which I am 
eligible. My experience of markets and market folk 
has made me a wiser if a sadder hen! 




















